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Our nation's wilderness and wildlife are among our 
most precious resources and are enjoyed by millions 
of Americans each year. 


Less than one hundred years ago, however, many species 
of American wildlife faced a bleak and uncertain 
future. To ensure that future generations could enjoy 
America's wildlife, hunters and fishermen helped found 
the conservation movement. 


Since then, America's wildlife has staged a dramatic 
comeback. Elk, deer, antelope, and wild turkey, which 
had been reduced to small and scattered populations, 
have been restored to healthy and abundant numbers. 


This has been due to wildlife management and habitat 
restoration programs financed largely by sportsmen's 
contributions. These programs benefit hundreds of 
non-game as well as game species. Through special 
fees and private contributions, hunters and fishermen 
have provided more than $5 billion for conservation. 


In recognition of the historic and continuing contri- 
butions made to conservation by America's sportsmen, 
it is fitting to recognize September 26, 1981, as 
National Hunting and Fishing Day. 


On this tenth anniversary of National Hunting and 
Fishing Day, I want to take the opportunity to commend 
hunters and fishermen for their efforts on behalf of 
conservation and urge all Americans to join with them 
to ensure the wise use of our natural and wildlife 


Additional information about National Hunting and Fishing Day available from NHF Day, 1075 Post Road, Riverside, CT 06878 
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THE COVERS 


Front: As a new day begins, a great blue heron stalks the shallows 
off Anna Maria Island, Back: A Southern toad is identified by 
the “horns” or knobs at the rear of the interorbital crest, 
the bony structure over the eyes. 

Photos by Lynn Stone 


eh WRITERS wax lyrical about outdoor A N} 


joy. Hip-deep in burbling trout streams, stand- 
ing forthrightly atop craggy promontories, inhaling 


outdoor air free both of pollutants and gnats. . . . yf f[} j OrTrim a | 
You will not see Homer Circle land yet another 

nine-pound bass and at the same time swat ineffec- 

tually at a cloud of keening deerflies, his facial ex- 


pression that of a man who has just stuck his finger S Uu i iV, eC 
into a working toaster. 


Well, let me tell you, there are things out there 
ever alert for the taste of human blood, and I come 
to you scratching, swatting and snarling to explain: 
Ne | 


Reprinted by permission from the Missouri Conservationist 
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THE DEERFLY 


This creature sprang from the Pit of Hell, a hot 
pinpoint of malice, enemy of man. It is the quintes- 
sential bad insect, so incredibly single of purpose 
(and its only purpose is to bite) that the only way to 
end its assault is to kill it. Hitting a deerfly, busy 
biting into your head, hard enough to kill it also 
may fracture your skull. 

Not only does the deerfly attack viciously and 
leave a welt the size of Alex Karras’ thigh, it invari- 
ably does so when you can’t defend yourself. If you 
are carrying a picnic basket filled with breakables, 
you will be mugged by a gang of these raucous little 
bloodletters and will drop the basket. If you are run- 
ning the wildest rapids on the river, your life im- 
periled by enormous waves and yawning suckholes 
— that is when you will be enveloped by a hissing 
cloud of deerflies. 

I can’t be charitable about deerflies. I cannot pic- 
ture them sitting around the fire in a close family 
group, nor conjure up the image of a mother fly 
tenderly cuddling cute little babies. There is no hope 
of rehabilitation for a deerfly gone wrong, for they 
will go wrong. A deerfly has the social tendencies of 
Jack the Ripper and the digestive system of Count 
Dracula. 

To say I dislike them is to say that the Normandy 
Invasion was “‘a little outing.” 


THE CHIGGER 

A chigger is an insidious deerfly. No larger than a 
gnome’s skin pore, a chigger is a microdot of itch. 
To a chigger you are an Empire State Building of 
food. A chigger can be seen with the naked eye but 
not very easily, and once you’ve seen one, you've 
seen them all. 

Magnified, a chigger is something out of a 1953 
science fiction movie starring Richard Denning. The 
Creature That Ate Chicago would look like Shirley 
Temple compared to the savage visage peering up 
the optical tube at your incredulous eye. 

Unlike the deerfly, the chigger doesn’t just tank 
up on your blood and go away. He becomes an un- 
welcome guest, like the uncle whose only talent 
seems to be eating everything that doesn’t eat him 
first. 

Chiggers burrow under the skin and have a 
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wonderful time dissolving cells you have so careful- 
ly constructed over the years, releasing irritants that 
will make you want to roll in bull nettles for relief. 

There is one trait peculiar to chiggers that makes 
them every bit as much fun as pulling hair out of 
your nostrils with tweezers — they bite only where 
you can’t scratch. 

Who has not, while talking to the family minister, 
a girl friend, the checkout lady at the grocery store 
or a prospective boss, silently screamed while a 
chigger joyously burrowed ever deeper into a place 
that, in all modesty, could not be scratched. 

Whoever that is ain’t been chigger-bit. . . . 


Art by Nancy Darling 


THE GNAT 

Gnats have brought the art of doing nothing to 
perfection. Gnats don’t bite. They don’t sting. What 
they do better than anything is hang around. The 
greatest unanswered question, possibly in all of hu- 
man experience, is: What do gnats want? 

They are the Chinese water torture of the out- 
doors, an insistent drip that maddens. They are 
cousin in spirit if not in biology to the fruit fly whose 
primary aim in life is to fall into your Kool Aid and 
drown. A gnat apparently dislikes flying and would 
much rather be in your ear, your mouth, up your 
nose or in your eye. 

Inevitably, people who eat outdoors will eat a 
bug. You may not want to think about that, but 
sooner or later a bug will fall into the potato salad 
and become part of the picnic or you will open your 
mouth to say something, a bug will fly in and be 
swallowed. 

The reaction is a pained, disgusted expression and 
there’s always someone who will say, “Aw, it’s 
good protein.” If it’s so good, why don’t those peo- 
ple eat bugs? Big ugly ones. 

Gnats are at their most tolerable in the wintertime, 
and that’s all I know about gnats. 


THE MOSQUITO 

Breathes there a man who not once has said: 
“Geez! | ate a mosquito!” 

The mosquito is our most familiar noxious insect. 
He is omnipresent and the high, lonesome whine of 
one loose somewhere in a darkened tent has kept 
many a camper on edge through the long, heavy 
hours of night. 


Art by Nancy Darling 


Camping out is one of those real side pleasures 
not extensively advertised by the National Guard, 
but where else can you get free transportation to 
scenic Minnesota and a free bedroll and your very 
own half of a tent? 

And, as if that were not enough, the Guard also 
arranges, entirely free, the largest and most blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes conceivable. Minnesota mos- 
quitoes are used to sucking mooses dry of blood. A 
Guardsman is an appetizer to a Minnesota mos- 
quito, a tidbit before the next moose delivery. Min- 
nesota mosquitoes penetrate sweatstained fatigues 
like a diamond drill through mud. An Army blank- 
et? Spider web to halt a charging rhinoceros. 

There is only one thing worse on earth than a 
Minnesota mosquito. 

A Missouri mosquito. 


THE TICK 

Harbingers of spring, no less than the questing 
robin on the lawn, the nodding daffodil, the strut- 
ting gobbler, ticks announce that good weather has 
come and our lifeblood is in jeopardy. 

You know it’s spring when you feel that patter of 
tiny feet up your spine or when you wake in the 
night with an itch that defies scratching and realize a 
tick has his hooks in you. 

Backing ticks out is about as easy as backing a 
semi out of the Grand Canyon. Ticks are lumbering 
brutes fairly easy to defend against, and I can’t get 
too excited about them except when I am picking 
them off a dog which insists on a personal check of 
each removed tick, won’t hold still and tries to be 
helpful by licking. Don’t know which is worse — the 
dog or the tick. 


THE INVISIBLE THING 

There is one other outdoor pest so virulent that I 
pause in sudden agony, black memories bubbling 
up like swamp gas. I don’t know the name of this 
thing, but it is a tiny biting bug about the size of a 
period (.). It only comes once in a while, like tax 
deadlines, but when it does, it comes in force. 

If you start to lump up and itch horribly, needle- 


points of half-itch, half-sting, chances are a covey of 
the Invisible Things is around. 

Once, on a turkey hunt I spent an entire night, 
from bed to reveille, without once closing my eyes. 
My arms turned to a reddened battlefield. My neck 
and face joined the fray. 

I wandered alone in the small hours, a lorn ghost, 
pawing among the camp gear for bug dope or lotion 
to relieve the misery. The silence was broken only 
by the snores of my unaffected brethren whom | 
hated almost as much as I hated the Things that 
were eating me alive. 

I never did figure out why no one else was 
bothered. Perhaps it is because everything picks on 
me. Remember the old motto: Just because you're 
paranoid doesn’t mean they aren’t out to get you. 


ALL THE OTHERS 

In this group, we include bugs that are pretty dog- 
gone obnoxious but don’t quite make the majors. 

How about horseflies? Big as a Flying Boxcar, 
noisy enough to cause hearing loss, possessed of the 
bite of a stallion, yet relatively easy to catch and talk 
to or, failing the reasoned approach, beat the day- 
lights out of. 

Yellowjackets are apprentice bumblebees. They 
have tempers as short as a boy’s attention span 
when he is asked to do chores and also have the rare 
ability both to bite and sting, meaning they can 
hemstitch their way up your pantleg, leaving a trail 
of agony behind them. 

Swallowing most bugs is harmless enough, but 
chewing down on a yellowjacket that is enjoying 
your bologna sandwich with you is like biting into 
the business end of a branding iron. 

Bumblebees are aggressive troublemakers and my 
only defense is to run faster than they can fly, and | 
can do it, too. Scientists say that, theoretically, a 
bumblebee cannot fly. They are wrong, but I will 
guarantee that one cannot fly as fast as I can run. 
Being stung by a bumblebee is like being caressed 
with a reinforcing rod. 

Wasps and honeybees are okay. Just don’t push 
them around. Sweat bees can put the hammer on 
you if you aren’t quick, and steady bees are over- 
sized gnats, hovering in front of your eyes until you 
go cross-eyed and walk into telephone poles. 

I hope that in this brief overview of bad bugs | 
have answered all your questions. And a bottle of 
calamine lotion will go to the first reader who tells 
me what those little Invisible Things are. I'd like to 
call them by their proper name — as opposed to 
some of the names I have called them in the past. 0 
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i: Gene Smith 
Cabin tents are roomy, but are somewhat bothersome to set up. They take up a lot of space in your car or boat, too. 


Camping trips can be ruined because of a 
poor quality tent. So what makes a good one? 


TENT ‘TIPS 


By Michael Miller 


ne of the nicest aspects of camping in fair 
O}igatiee is sleeping outside with nothing over 
you but the sky. But usually, because of weather, 
insects or maybe just the need for privacy, you're 
forced to use a tent. 

The importance of a well-designed, well-made 
tent is readily apparent to cold weather campers. 
However, those of us who live in the South have 
traditionally taken a lackadaisical attitude toward the 
need for such. Yet, countless trips have been ruined 
or made needlessly uncomfortable because the tent 
used was of poor quality. 

So what makes a good tent? Good question. Un- 
fortunately there are no pat answers. Each person 
has his own needs which will decide whether or not 
a particular tent is acceptable. In other words, a tent 
which is fine for a car camper might not be suitable 
for a backpacker, and vice versa. So let’s look at 
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general features to watch for whether you are the 
backpacker or the car camper. 

Your tent should be: 

Well ventilated This point cannot be overstressed. 
In order to ventilate, a tent must have openings near 
the ground and at or near the roof. These openings 
should allow cross ventilation. 

Waterproof(able) Most tents today are nylon and are 
therefore lighter, breathe well and are more durable 
than canvas. Nylon tents should have a waterproof 
“bathtub” floor but breathable walls and roof. A 
breathable roof allows the moisture that you exhale 
(up to a pint per night) to pass through. If the roof is 
waterproof, the moisture condenses inside and you 
stew in your own juices. That’s not good. In order to 
be waterproof, a nylon tent must have a separate 
waterproof fly to keep rain out. (The exception is a 
waterproof, breathable material called Gore-tex.) All 


good nylon tents (and many not so good ones) come 
with a fly which stretches tightly over the frame 
leaving several inches of space between it and the 
tent. Some manufacturers capitalize on this feature 
and build tents with a mesh roof which ventilate 
best of all. 

Bug Proof Most tents have mosquito netting which 
keeps out everything except the tiny, voracious sand 
gnats common along the coast. Many newer tents 
are now made with “no-see-um” netting which 
keeps out even the tiniest insects. 

Reasonably Fast To Set Up There’s an editor of a 
well-known outdoor magazine who has a tent so 
cantankerous that he attracts crowds of onlookers 
each time he sets it up. Odds usually run about 
eight to five against the editor. A well-designed tent 
will have few parts and be easy and quick to set up. 
Most will have shock-corded poles which minimize 
lost parts and make setting up the tent literally a 
snap. 

Well Made The seams should be few, easy to seal 
(yes, you should use seam sealer on your tent.) and 
taped or lap-felled for strength. The stitches should 
be straight, even and 8-12 per inch. A number of 
tent makers are so careful with their sewing that 
they offer a lifetime guarantee on the seams. 

Types of tents to consider: 

Cabin tents These tents are large and roomy. A few 
are designed to ventilate well. Their drawbacks 
are that they are not very windproof and are often 
complicated and hard to set up. They are also heavy 
and take up a lot of room in your car or canoe. 

I-pole These are the traditional pup tents, relying 
on a single pole at either end plus guy ropes and 


sleep 4-6 adults. Mesh tent, right, 


an 
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Dome tent, above, will with- 
stand high winds with scarcely a 
flutter. The A-frame, below, will 


is a cool way to keep the 
skeeters off. Each packs into 

the size of a small sleeping bag 

d weighs only five to 10 pounds. 
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stakes for support. Although they are very simple 
and reasonably cheap, the pole in the center of the 
front door is a nuisance. They must be staked very 
well to be windproof and headroom is extremely 
limited. 

A-frame The A-shaped frame at either end of the 
tent makes this a tremendous improvement over the 
I-pole. Not only is the access greatly improved, but 
so is the resistance to wind. However, headroom is 
still a problem. Depending on design, some A-frame 
tents are free-standing, that is, they can be erected 
without stakes or guy lines. This feature is advan- 
tageous on sand or rock where a stake either won't 
hold or cannot be driven. 

Dome, hoop or tunnel These are some of the newer 
designs and incorporate bent fiberglass or aluminum 
wands to provide shape. These can be the best tents 
on the market. They’ve solved the access problem 
and, due to the shape of the sides, offer much more 
head and shoulder room than the A-frames. These 
tents can be extremely wind resistant and are usual- 
ly free-standing. What's their drawback? Most are 
expensive because a great deal of sewing is involved 
in the construction. 

The question of expense brings us to the philo- 
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sophical part of this discussion. First, let’s make 
some assumptions. 

1. If you’re a camper, you sometimes need a tent. 

2. If you use a tent, you spend almost half your 

camping trip inside it. 

3. That you like to be reasonably comfortable, 

even when you camp. 
If even one of these assumptions is true, it’s not out 
of line to spend $150-$400 on a good tent, providing 
that it’s suitable for your needs. How do you know if 
it’s suitable? Ask an expert. 

Buy your tent from a shop that specializes in high 
quality outdoor gear and from a salesperson who 
knows and uses tents. One sign of a good sales- 
person is that he will often ask you more questions, 
at first; than you ask him. That doesn’t mean he 
shouldn’t answer your questions, but he must 
understand your needs before he makes a recom- 
mendation. 

It’s no accident that after spending an hour in a 
specialty camping shop, you can walk out with 
knowledge that would require years of trial and 
error experience to gain. Best of all, the education 
process is most likely to be a lot of fun, and fun is what 
camping is all about. Oo 


FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


henever I report something about wade-fishing 
W:: Florida somebody wants to know about the 
dangers. Wading is especially effective for black bass, 
bonefish and saltwater trout in shallow Florida wa- 
ters. I don’t worry much about being attacked by 
anything that lives therein, but I take some pre- 
cautions. 

Such dangers, even though they’re less than those 
of highway traffic or slippery bathtubs, are on the 
minds of many fisherman. I’m no authority but 
maybe I can spread a little light on the subject after 
talking to numerous muddy-footed anglers. 

Snakes Sure you can get struck by a cottonmouth 
or a swimming rattler, but I think this is more likely 
when the fish is in vegetation on the surface. I don’t 
think there is much danger of underwater bites. I'd 
retreat from a swimming rattler or scare him off be- 
fore he planned a landing on me. 

Stingrays: They’re probably the most likely attack- 
ers of all the unseen residents. To avoid stepping on 
them (they’re generally in salt or brackish water) 
scuff your feet along the bottom or wade noisily. It’s 
the surprised ray that cracks you so it’s good to scan 
the bottom when you can. I know one veteran who 
won't wade in salt water where he can’t do that. 

Jellyfish: Waders should wear long trousers in 
fishy waters. Not only will they protect you from 
jellyfish but it’s nice to avoid the flash of wet skin in 
salt water. 

Bluefish: Bluefish have struck swimmers, gen- 
erally schooling fish in a feeding frenzy. Avoid 
bright jewelry, belt buckles, etc. Usually the blues 
aren't active immediately adjacent to wading fisher- 
mem but they can be in the surf with you. 

Sharks: Most small ones won't strike you if they 
can see you plainly. Again, murky water is risky. 
Being a natural coward, I retreat from all really big 
sharks. 

Mudfish: I can’t say that I’ve heard of anyone 
being attacked by a mudfish (grindle) but I don’t see 
why it hasn’t happened. I base this unpleasant re- 
mark on the fact that I have had big mudfish attack a 
paddle blade in fresh water — and they have nasty 
teeth. If a mudfish will grab a paddle waving from a 
12-foot boat, I don’t see why he wouldn’t grab an 
arm or leg waving from a 6-foot man. 


The Uncatchables 


Look back on it. The feeding fish you can’t catch 


Take Precautions 
When Wading 


are almost invariably taking something too small. 
Freshwater trout fishermen use hooks down to No. 
28 or so in trying to catch fish up to 5 pounds or 
even more. Trout are notorious eaters of tiny things. 

Black bass sometimes. Most of us have encoun- 
tered surface schooling black bass that were taking 
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little bitties a tenth the size of anything in the box. 
Snook too. But 100-pound tarpon? You betcha. 

At least six different times I have worn out my 
arm over big tarpon that were taking tiny bait an 
inch or so long. No score. Oh, it’s easy enough to 
work up a lure or fly that small but these fish were 
rolling through schools of bait and evidently inhal- 
ing large numbers at once. A single one-inch bait 
would hardly be worth the trip to a 100-pound fish. 

Down in the Florida Keys there’s a worm that 
hatches in spring and delights big tarpon. It’s not 
very big but they seem to take them one at a time. 
The experts rig flies to imitate the worm but these 
fish often grab regular streamers too and some say it 
doesn’t matter whether you use an imitation worm 
or not. 


Costa Rica “Bluegills” 


Last spring we showed up at the Rio Colorado in 
Costa Rica at a time when snook and tarpon fishing 
should have been good. But we were struck by a 
tropical rainstorm that brought big trees and small 
islands floating past the Rio Colorado Lodge, raised 
water levels to flood stage and made normal fishing 
impossible. 

An accommodating guide took us far upstream 
where the monkeys howled, parrots squawked and 
iguanas slid off the banks. 

“Use popping bug,” he grinned. “Catch bluegill.” 

The “bluegills,”” it developed, were shovel-sized 
rascals that went by a variety of local names. Our 
guide called them Tubas, but he didn’t spell it so 
that’s a guess. His use of the word bluegills was a 
joke because many of his clients had said they 
looked like big bluegills. The biologists tell me they 
are cichlids and there are many varieties in Latin 
America. 

And when we were settled to catching platter- 
sized cichlids that took bugs gently but fought like 
— well, oversized bluegills — along came a snook 
and took Debie’s bug with him. We hadn’t used 
shock tippets up until then. They never told us there 
were snook in that lagoon. 

Then something ripped her bug and jee like a 
small tarpon. 

“Machaca!” said the guide. 

After that something scared me and got away and 
the guide said it was a quapote. 

All of this made me feel a little foolish and more 
than ever aware that we seldom know much about 
fish of other countries if they aren’t also caught close 
to home. We miss a lot of good fishing that way. 


Wading angler, left, doesn’t worry too much about 
smaller sharks with visibility like this but murky 
water is something else. Costa Rican “‘bluegill”’ 
Debie Waterman displays, right above, is cichlid. 
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Charles Waterman 


Like everyone else, we went to Costa Rica for the 
snook and tarpon because they are familiar fish and 
only when we met a freak storm did we turn to 
anything new and different. Tradition is powerful. 

But generally, the Rio Colorado is one of the best 
snook and tarpon rivers in the world. We took the 
trip with Trek International, based in Jacksonville, 
and after the Air Florida flight to San Jose, we 
crossed the mountains to the Rio Colorado Lodge in 
a well-kept twin-engined airplane. There was a time 
when some of those Latin American flights were 
spooky adventures, but times have changed. 

Anyway, if you go down there and the snook and 
tarpon won’t cooperate near the inlet, get back to 
some of the creeks and lagoons. 


The Word Is Caution 


I don’t know why more fishermen don’t fall from 
boats. 

Several years ago I knocked my old friend, Buddy 
Nordmann, out of a boat’s stern where he was trying 
to unhook a hangup in fast tidal water. I speeded up 
the motor when there was a tree limb projected 
across his chest. I’m still scared when I think of how 
close he was to the prop. 

My wife got bruised up pretty badly when a push- 
pole slipped on a bonefish flat and she fell hard in 
six inches of water. I’ve seen good polers do this 
number several times, not always landing on their 
feet. 

A good boatman once fell out of a little aluminum 
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skiff I was rowing. Another case of a hangup and he 
leaned too far while I jerked too hard on an oar. 

The other day I found myself ripe for disaster 
when I was casting along a shoreline while someone 
else paddled a johnboat. I had backed up until the 
calves of my legs were next to the side of the boat, 
teetered and stepped forward. Only the wrong kind 
of a jostle and I’d have been wet or worse. 

A lot of fishing boats have low sides, a help in 
most operations, and many of them become even 
more shallow through the addition of extra flotation. 
Railings are a nuisance but could save a splash or a 
thump. 

One guide who uses a fiberglass boat took out the 
flotation and made himself a deep skiff. He says his 
clients are happier with the added room but it 
would sink if it filled with water. Commercial con- 
struction of such a boat is illegal. 


Redfish Comeback 


Down in south Florida where there had been a 
shortage of redfish (channel bass) in recent years 
there was something of a comeback last spring and I 
saw good fish in places where I’d missed them for a 
long time. Since the fish ran good-sized this is pretty 
good indication that we don’t know where they go 
when they disappear from Florida Bay and the Man- 
grove Coast a little farther north. 


Striper Stuff 


On the striper boom: 

There has been a complaint by some Texans that 
the striped bass and the hybrids may be taking over 
from the white bass but it isn’t a positive thing yet. 

I believe stripers are spreading faster than any fish 
has ever spread in this country but they aren’t per- 
fect. 

There’s one inconsistent thing about stripers and 
their offshoots — they take different baits and lures 
in different places and sometimes the artificial lure 
user has a rough row to hoe. 

Last spring I tried to catch small schooling stripers 
on artificials in the mouth of a St. Johns tributary. 
Artificials got nothing but flashing follows. 
Menhaden caught fish. I don’t know about the sur- 
vival rates of undersized stripers caught on bait. 

In Florida lakes we'll have to concede that success- 
ful striper catchers are specialists and the casual cas- 
ter has to be pretty lucky to cash in. Once found in a 
hungry school, stripers can be fairly simple to hook. 
Faced by a broad, unbroken expanse of strange wa- 
ter your average fisherman can be pretty helpless. 


Striped bass live in a variety of waters. This 
one came from the mouth of the Wekiva on the 
St. Johns River. Even the small ones 

are fun on light spinning gear. 


But as stripers increase, we'll learn. Even some of 
the biologists admit the fish have outdistanced the 
methods. So far, neither black bass experts nor salt- 
water anglers are quite at home with stripers in un- 
familiar freshwater lakes. 


Big Deal Lures 


In the baitcasting lure business, stubby, diving 
crank baits seem to be the biggest deal going these 
days. I have been looking at some from Cotton Cor- 
dell, one of which is a real bottom gouger. 

Most of the shapes tend to be shaddish, short and 
chunky, although some of the colors turn blue- 
gillish. The typical wiggle, of course, is fast — 
almost a vibration. They work and some of them do 
their best when reeled unsteadily. 

Very similar baits, mostly with slightly wider 
wiggles, had a big play about 30 years ago. Maybe 
the tiniest of the Heddon River Runts is a typical 
example. They had one that cast like a bullet and ran 
pretty deep. 

I never said that the new ones aren’t improve- 
ments over the old ones — just that the idea is sim- 
ilar. 


Damaged Fisheries 


With continual cries about damage to fisheries 
from human development, maybe we should point 
out the one biggest foulup nationwide. I nominate 
the salmon and steelhead rivers of the Pacific North- 
west. Mount St. Helens destroyed a lot of good 
stream area but damming and pollution has done 
more damage in a less spectacular way. 0 
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ie it fly bream, sand bream, round flier or 

just plain flier, Centrarchus macropterus is 

the smallest of the Centrarchids—the spiny-rayed 

fishes—commonly sought by Florida fishermen. 
A big one will stretch to seven inches total length. 

To the casual observer, the flier looks something 
like a speckled perch or maybe a scrawny bluegill. 
As a general description, you could say it’s a 
round-bodied, thin-bellied panfish with the dorsal 
and anal fins about the same size. This relatively 
large anal fin sets the flier apart from our other 
panfish, with the exception of the speck which is 
similarly equipped. 

The flier’s deep body is greenish-hued on the 
upper parts with a greenish yellow cast to the 
ground color on the sides and belly. A small spot 
on each scale forms lines on the sides in a “typical” 
specimen but varies considerably. 

A dark “eye-spot”’ on the dorsal fin is another 
characteristic of the species. Also present is a 
vertical black line through the eye. 

Ponds and lakes that are connected with a 
flowing stream for at least some period during the 
year are the usual habitat of the flier. It is found 
in the St. Johns River system and northward 
throughout the northern and western reaches of 
the state. Although earthworms are the usual 
bait, fliers will readily take artificial flies and 
popping bugs also. 

You might not rank them very high on the list 
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New addition to 
the record 
fish list- 


of Florida’s finned gamesters, but that doesn’t 
detract a bit from their fine eating quality, nor 
from the fun those who know have come to expect 
from this mighty midget.—Morrie Naggiar O 


Hughes 


Photos by Wallace 


Herman “Dick” Couch works a north Florida 
flier pond above. Coon bream is common local name 
for flier, derived apparently from dark stripe 
through eye, reminiscent of raccoon’s facial marking. 
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Wwre Judy Mizell sets about to paint a wild 

animal, she is striving for something other 
than just an accurate representation. She is look- 
ing to capture that uniqueness of spirit which al- 
lows it to live and breathe on the canvas. 

She has succeeded, as a glance at her watercolors 
reveal. The subject in each, be it a giraffe from 
Africa or a squirrel from the backyard, appears to 
have been just interrupted in its activity and, at 
any moment, will resume its work. 

The Inverness-born artist makes her home now 
in Charlotte, N.C. She and her husband, Romie, 
and their three girls made the move north from 
Gainesville some eight years ago when he was 
transferred. 

A graduate of the University of Florida, Mizell 
admits she didn’t study art (although she had been 
drawing since she could hold a pencil) because she 
didn’t think she could make a living at it. 

Events over the past eight years have proven her 


An accurate likeness 


plus a uniqueness 


of spirit is revealed in 


the wildlife art of 


JUDY 


MIZELL 


wrong. Since she began exhibiting in 1975, she has 
not only won numerous awards but has also built 
up a loyal following. 

What had been a delightful pastime has now be- 
come a full-fledged profession. Almost three years 
ago, her husband gave up a position in corporate 
sales to join her. 

“Now | have a new love, a camera, and we are 
in this together,” he said. 

He does most of the framing and matting of his 
wife’s work and assists her in the photography of 
the subjects. Whereas they used to spend the time 
on weekends when he wasn’t on the road camping, 
now they can camp during the week and spend 
weekends together on the road. 

In their van, the pair attend about 25 art shows 
a year, usually outdoor festivals with a strong 
community orientation. ‘‘That’s where the market 
for her work is,” he observed. 

She paints about 10 to 12 major pieces each 
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Burrowing Owl 


year along with numerous small studies and 
sketches. Most of her work is in private collections 
across the Southeast. In addition to the art shows, 
she does several one-woman shows at galleries and 
museums, 

This November, the former Judy Smith will 
return to her native Inverness where her parents 
still live. There, during the Citrus County Art 
Festival, she will be honored at a reception and 
special showing as the festival’s featured artist. 

Living in Charlotte has been good for the Mi- 
zells. Now, with one daughter already in college, 
another soon to be and the third finishing high 
school, thoughts have begun to creep in about 
eventually moving back to the state where she and 
her husband were born. 

“Let’s face it, we both still have sand in our 
shoes,” she said. “We will eventually come back. 
Winter in Florida, summer in the North Carolina 
mountains. Who can beat that.” O 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
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From the head springs, the Rainbow River 

in photo at far left, winds its way toward the With- 
lacoochee. From a resting place along the river, 
an alligator eyes the photographer. Bluegills are 
among the finny denizens of the crystal waters. 


djusting our fins, masks, and snorkels, we slipped over the side of the boat 
into the clear, cold headwaters of what, as a child I had known as Blue Run. 
The momentary ambivalence I experience every time I enter one of Florida’s 
natural wonders, the springs, was overridden by a stronger desire to explore 
again the ringlet of sparkling waters that are the beginning of Rainbow Springs. 
Plunging beneath the surface of the almost transparent water, my 11-year-old 
son and I were suddenly a part of the silent blue world of the bluegill, shell- 
cracker, the loggerhead musk turtle, snapping turtle, and the Florida alligator. 
Here, with fish-like freedom, one can be part of another dimension, suspended 
while observing the view. 
So began a week for our family on Rainbow River with me reliving memories of 
25 years earlier, and my son, Rich, experiencing for the first time the world of 


By Richard Cushman 


Florida’s springs. With our family 
now living near Charleston, 
South Carolina, I wanted my son 
to see firsthand the underwater 
world I so well remember. 

Being able to see down 200 feet 
in water so cool and fresh you can 
drink it, is a wonder at which I 
have never ceased to marvel; and 
for those who have never seen a 
Florida spring, it is difficult to im- 
agine. 

Rainbow Springs was once a 
tourist attraction, rivaling Silver 
Springs in the 1940s and ’50s and 
offering the original Disney World 
Nautilus Ride with glass port- 
holes through which one could 
see the blue underwater scenery. 
In those days I used to slip in the 
springs early in the morning, be- 
fore the boats ran, to chase tur- 
tles. 

These sparkling waters were 
originally called Wekiwa by the 
Indians and Blue Hole and Blue 
Run by the early settlers who 
came to Marion County. The 
springs were also the location for 
the turn-of-the-century com- 
munity of Juliette. In 1937 the 
series of 20 or so springs was re- 
named Rainbow Springs. To the 
native folks, however, it’s still 
Blue Run. 

Today the Rainbow Springs 


tourist attraction is deserted, its 
buildings standing empty and for- 
lorn, a mute testimony of re- 
routed traffic to the interstates. 
But the natural beauty of live oaks 
along its banks, dotted with cab- 
bage palms, magnolias, and pop- 
lars, remain. The 72° water 
springs eternal providing an eco- 
system for a host of fish, birds, 
and mammals and a natural set- 
ting for people to enjoy. The land 
may belong to the real estate com- 
pany, but the water will always 
belong to the people. I’m glad. 

The water comes forth from the 
earth in springs ranging from 3 to 
25 feet in depth, some gushing 
out of hard limestone while 
others bubble up through the 
sand creating visual images of an 
underwater snowstorm. Large 
and small, deep and shallow, all 
cold, different and inviting, form 
an instant river with a continuous 
flow of 460 million gallons per 
day. 

During our few days on the riv- 
er, we watched egrets and limp- 
kins silently stalk lunch and pad- 
dled up on _ alligators sitting 
motionless until we moved too 
close, then disappearing beneath 
the water lettuce and eel grass. 

We collected occasional brown 
water snakes, stretched out on 
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Fishwatcher in action in the cool, 
clear depths of Rainbow Springs, 
above. Mullet and bream 

over a field of eelgrass, left. 


myrtle and willow branches over 
the river's edge, and caught 
scores of the small loggerhead 
musk turtles and a large common 
snapper off the river’s bottom, all 
of which we released. 

We spotted an otter family of 
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five cavorting and feeding along 
the river, momentarily surfacing 
to snort, check us out, and be on 
their way. Close to the head 
springs, we watched big-footed 
purple gallinule chicks swimming 
behind their mother and chirping 
when she got too far away and 
daily saw cormorants and an- 
hingas perched on gray, weath- 
ered branches over the water, 
drying their wings between 
underwater searches for fish. 
Downstream from the main 
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series of springs, there is a small, 
clear stream which runs into the 
river. The knee-deep creek is 
formed by four springs in a cy- 
press swamp a half mile from the 
river. An afternoon of wading up- 
stream in the cold creek yielded a 
spearhead of cream-colored flint 
and a mastodon tooth from the 
prehistoric elephant-like creature 
that once roamed the Florida 
peninsula 10,000 years ago. 

I recall as a child walking down 
a sandy Florida road following a 


summer afternoon shower, trying 
to get to the end of the rainbow 
which always remained beyond 
my reach, just one palmetto patch 
away. 

In reflecting on our trip to these 
cold, clear headwaters, I thought 
that I had brought my son to 
where the rainbow begins; but 
unlike my childhood search, this 
was not an empty one. My hope 
is that in 20 years, Rich can bring 
his son to this never-ending rain- 
bow of springs. a) 
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Wildlife education instructor, Mary Ann Neal, leads a question and answer session. 


Wildlife In The Classroom 


Ww does wildlife need to survive? Why are 
some wildlife species becoming endangered 
while others flourish? How does a turtle’s habitat 
differ from that of a gopher tortoise? These are some 
of the questions posed and answered in a Wildlife 
Education Program sponsored by the Edward Ball 
Wildlife Foundation. 

For a fourth year, the Wildlife Education Program 
is introducing fifth and sixth grade students in thir- 
teen Florida counties to wildlife conservation. These 
classroom programs stress the relationship of anim- 
als to their environment, and challenge young 
minds to learn more about wildlife. The program 
encourages students to appreciate the beauty of 
wildlife, and also to learn about its needs and its 
importance to man. 

By introducing students to wildlife conservation 
values at an early age, the Wildlife program seeks to 
begin patterns of concern for wildlife that will last a 
lifetime. 

The classroom presentation begins with an enter- 
taining slide show on wildlife habitats at the five 
sanctuaries administered by the Foundation. The 
students see slides of various habitats, along with 
animals and birds representative of each habitat 
type. In addition to slides of more common wildlife, 
such as white-tailed deer and raccoons, students 
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Wilderness Graphics 


also have what may be their first opportunity to see 
endangered wildlife, such as an indigo snake or a 
manatee. 

Students learn how wildlife needs habitat for 
food, water, shelter and space, and how each spe- 
cies is found where these basic needs are best met. 
While some wildlife species can adapt to a wide 
range of habitats, others have very specific life 
requirements. Students discover that it is often the 
animals with very specific needs that are found on 
endangered species lists. 

Following the slide presentation is a discussion 
period when pictures of 12 animal species are 
shown. Based on what they have learned from the 
program, the students try to place each animal in 
the proper habitat — either a cypress swamp or a 
pine forest. 

For example, the raccoon, because it is highly 
adaptable, can be found in both of these habitats. 
However, the red-cockaded woodpecker requires 
mature pine trees for its nesting cavity, and these 
are the first trees cut for timber. Because of this nar- 
row habitat range, the red-cockaded woodpecker is 
endangered. 

An often lively classroom discussion results as 
students ask questions and exchange  experi- 
ences.. . .““What happens to a woodpecker if it breaks 
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NOTE: FLORIDA WILDLIFE regrets that Edward Ball died June 24 after 
a lengthy illness and did not have an opportunity to see this article. 
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its bill?” or’’What happens if a rattlesnake bites itself 
or another rattlesnake?” 

This discussion period helps involve students 
and, through this direct participation, makes them 
think more carefully about the issues raised during 
the program. Marvin Cook of Wilderness Graphics, 
who coordinates the program for the Foundation, 
believes the key to the program’s success is the 
direct personal contact with the students. He says, 
“Students appreciate the special effort put into the 
program,” adding that, “students might not receive 
any wildlife education if it were not for the Wildlife 
Foundation.” 

Letters written by the students themselves are 
testimony to the worth of this educational effort. “I 
enjoyed the film very much. It taught me how 
wonderful wildlife is and how much we need wild- 
life.” ‘We all enjoyed the slide show. It was very 
educational and interesting. Thank you for coming 
to our school.” “I think it is wonderful that you are 
doing something to protect wildlife. That helps 
make this world a better world for us to live in.” 
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As more and more land is devoted to human 
needs, less is available for wildlife. The Edward Ball 
Wildlife Foundation was established in 1966 as a 
perpetual trust to provide habitat for wildlife. The 
five wildlife sanctuaries located around the state in- 
clude more than 22 square miles of protected land 
and provide refuge for a great number of native 
wildlife species. 

Wakulla Springs is a 4,000-acre sanctuary 16 miles 
south of Tallahassee. The beautiful cypress-lined riv- 
er and the mixed pine-hardwood forest provide 
habitat for many kinds of birds, mammals and rep- 
tiles, including alligators and limpkins. The spring 
itself is one of the largest and deepest in Florida and 
forms the Wakulla River which flows through the 
property. 

Silver Glen Springs is a camping and fishing resort 
located on the edge of Lake George in the Ocala 
National Forest. Like Wakulla Springs, Silver Glen is 
a first magnitude spring, and the clear water pro- 
vides public recreation as well as habitat for a num- 
ber of native wildlife species. The sanctuary also 
provides nesting areas for bald eagles and a wading 
bird rookery. 

Part of the campus of the University of West Flor- 
ida at Pensacola forms another of the Foundation’s 
sanctuaries. This sanctuary provides a unique and 
valuable learning area for students to observe native 
wildlife and plant species in their natural habitats. A 
boardwalk has been built through a tidal hardwood 
swamp, and a nature trail takes visitors through an 
upland pine scrub area. 

Box R Ranch is a 3800-acre refuge near Apalachi- 
cola in Franklin County. Now being restored from a 
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cattle ranch to natural forest cover, Box R Ranch is a 
beautiful wilderness area. It is home to deer, turkey 
and bear, along with a great number of both aquatic 
and song birds. Bottomland hardwoods are thread- 
ed by creeks that connect to the Jackson River. 

The Capitol building in Tallahassee can be seen 
from the rolling hills of Southwood Farm Wildlife 
Sanctuary. The plantation setting of old field pine 
and hardwoods provides habitat for a variety of 
songbirds, including bluebirds. Southwood Farm 
also attracts Florida’s largest overwintering popula- 
tion of Canada geese, along with other migratory 
waterfowl. 

These sanctuaries represent a wide variety of 
ecosystems and include some of Florida’s finest 
natural features. However, the Foundation recog- 
nizes that sanctuaries are only a part of wildlife con- 
servation. The objectives also include encouraging 
conservation and scientific study, as well as other 
appropriate activities. 

Former Supreme Court Chief Justice B. K. 
Roberts, who is chairman of the Board of the Ed- 
ward Ball Wildlife Foundation, summarizes the im- 
portance of the program, “The future of our valu- 
able wildlife heritage depends on an informed and 
concerned public. The Foundation believes that, in 
developing respect for wildlife, there is no better 
place to begin than with children.” 

This year, the Wildlife Education Program has 
been expanded from an original five North Florida 
county area to include Leon, Wakulla, Gadsden, Jef- 
ferson, Taylor, Franklin, Liberty, Madison, Duval, 
Marion, Putnam, Volusia and Flagler counties. 
Teachers of fifth or sixth grade classes in these coun- 
ties can find out how to schedule the program by 
writing Wildlife Education Program, Edward Ball 
Wildlife Foundation, Post Office Box 1635, Tallahas- 
see, Florida 32302. 0 
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4 in millions of springtimes past, a limpkin peers into the cold, 

ar water and spies a large apple snail slowly gliding across the white 
‘bottom. A tip and a dunk and the snail is now clasped firmly in 

e end of its long bill and it turns toward the bank. 

alking directly to a clearing, the limpkin lays the snail down amidst a 
dozen other empty ones. A two-week-old downy limpkin, that had been 
standing quietly, now runs and tumbles on stocky legs to its parent’s 
side. In seconds, the adult has deftly removed the snail’s operculum, cut 
snail away from shell and lifted the soft body out with its bill. 

From underneath the adult, the chick lunges forward to quickly grab 
each piece of snail as the adult offers it. When the meal is over and the 
adult turns away, the chick resumes an incessant ‘“wheetoeoo” that will 
continue until it is full. 


story G photos by dana bryan 


LIMPKIN 


Limpkins have been part of the scene for some 30 
million years according to fossilized remains dis- 
covered dating that far back in Nebraska and some 3 
million years in Florida. 

Then as now, these members of the family Arami- 
dae made their homes along clear rivers flowing from 
freshwater springs. Survival still depends upon the 
existence of the large apple snail and other bivalves 
plentiful in the springs and freshwater marshes. 
Limpkin habitat, however, has been steadily 
dwindling from the alarming drainage of Florida’s 
wetlands and apple snail habitat has likewise suf- 
fered from the profusion of exotic water weeds. Des- 
ignated a species of special concern by the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, the limp- 
kin is now coming under study by this author and 
the Tall Timbers Research Station near Tallahassee. 
Prior to this work, little has been known about the 
habits and population dynamics of the species, 
found locally in the Wakulla Springs area. 
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Apple snail is the 
mainstay of limpkin 
diet, far left. Water 
hyacinths appear to 
form the bulk of 
limpkin nest, left. 
Both members of 
pair share in feeding 
young, but female 
sometimes leaves the 
male to take care of 
rearing young, lower 
left. Downy limpkin 
chicks, below, out of 
the nest but still 
dependent on 

adults for food. 


Research has revealed the male and female limp- 
kins share the feeding of their downy young for 
some four weeks. Then the female deserts the fami- 
ly, leaving the male to continue caring for the juve- 
niles. If a newly hatched brood is struck with high 
mortality, the female may even desert the first week. 

In addition to these discoveries, a previously 
unreported partial migration of females has been 
observed. 

But as the apple snail goes, so goes the limpkin. 
The problems of maintaining water quality and 
quantity in Florida increase and the future of the 
limpkin is in jeopardy. Only if Floridians learn to 
nurture their bountiful natural resources will the 
limpkin continue to survive. O 


i! LIMPKIN 


Limpkin on wing 
resembles oversized 
rail to which it 

is related in the 
scientific scheme of 
things. The bird 
above was banded 
as part of study. The 
species is yardstick 
of water quality 
because of its 
dependency on 
snails which 

require clean water. 
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By Morrie Naggiar 


Jim Brady holds a 
young bobcat he 
obtained as kitten. 
“He plays a bit 
rough,” says 

the GFC biologist. 


It's a 
painstaking 
process, 

but progress is 
heing 

made in 


FURBEARER RESEARCH 


we the subject of the country’s fur harvest is 
considered, Florida is likely to be passed over 
lightly. A state that has been promoted so long as a 
tourist mecca of waving palms and sun-drenched 
bathing beaches just doesn’t conform to the com- 
monly held notion of a fur-producing area. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that fur, since 
the earliest days of European intrusion, has been an 
important money crop for many Floridians. The re- 
cords of Spanish commercial activities in West Flor- 
ida (ports of St. Marks, Pensacola, and Mobile) in 
1798, for example, show loading of 20,840 pounds of 
beaver pelts, 2,008 pounds of otter, 690 of fox, and 
255 of wildcat — among other “productions of the 
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country.” As recently as the 1979-80 season, Flor- 
ida’s trappers and fur hunters harvested, by mini- 
mum estimate, more than $691,000 worth of pelts 
and the actual total may well have been more than 
double that. 

In the 182 seasons between, there have been years 
of high fur prices and years when values were low, 
but always there has been a market for Florida’s 
annual fur crop. 

It became apparent to the Commission some years 
ago that this valuable and renewable natural re- 
source was not receiving as much attention as it de- 
served. As a result, in 1976 a program designed to 
gather information upon which to base a more com- 
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Jim Brady 


prehensive furbearer management plan was initi- 
ated. Headquartered at the agency’s wildlife research 
laboratory in Gainesville and lead by Commission 
biologist James R. Brady, progress is being made in 
the painstaking process of accumulating basic data. 
The main thrust of the current effort is directed to- 
ward the otter and the bobcat. In the course of the 
work on these two species, as might be expected, a 
substantial volume of information is being ac- 
cumulated on other furbearers. 

The greatest challenge faced by the biologists is 
the development of a practical method of monitoring 
furbearer populations. A number of approaches to 
the matter have been taken. Harvest information 
collected from hunters, trappers, and fur buyers 
offers a clue to the general status of the population. 
Surveys by knowledgeable field personnel offer 
another clue as to the general condition of the 
population of bobcat, otter, and other furbearers. A 
third method that has been used in some limited 
application is the capture, mark, release, and recap- 
ture approach. In this technique, captured animals 
are tagged, collared or otherwise marked for later 
identification, and released. Subsequent trapping 
efforts yield a tagged to untagged animal ratio which 
forms the basis for a calculation of the total popula- 
tions. Impractical in application on a statewide basis, 
the technique is not being used in the current work. 
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Jim Brady 


A relatively recent development, an offshoot of 
the new field of computer science, is called popula 
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tion modeling. In essence, it is a mathematical ex- 
pression of what is happening to a given population 
of wildlife. The input upon which the “model” is 
built is detailed biological data. It is the same sort of 
material upon which human acturial studies are 
based. It is this phase of the work to which most 
effort is currently being directed. It is no simple mat- 
ter to collect meaningful data and then to post it so it 
can be considered in its proper perspective. But 
Brady and his co-worker, biologist Dave Maehr, are 
optimistic that they may eventually have a real 
handle on Florida’s fur animal population. 

In the meantime both biologists feel that all spe- 
cies of Florida’s furbearers are faring well. As a mat- 
ter of fact, more than a few tree growers, fish farm- 
ers, livestock raisers, and crop farmers who have 
suffered the attentions of various furbearers have an 
idea that some species are doing a bit too well. a) 


Wallace Hughes 


Clockwise from upper left; Tracks record visitors to scent 
station: microscopic examination of canine tooth section is 
key to aging otter, bobcat, other furbearers: stained 
section of tooth shown in microphotograph reveals layering 
of cementum (bony substance covering root): harvest 
information from fur buyers, such as Houston Taft 

of Crawfordville, aids in evaluating status of stocks: and 
research biologist Dave Maehr checks x-ray film of 

bobcat femurs. Fusion of bony cap is age indicator. 
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Hiking the 
Florida Trail 


By Bruce Slaugenhaupt 


wan through the swamp on a warm January 
afternoon, I followed the path as it sliced 
through thick palmettos, then sloped up into dense 
pine slashes and giant ferns. The scent of blooming 
orchids filled the air like a greenhouse at Easter, and 
butterflies danced on the breeze. I had a walking 
stick in one hand and held my camera to my eye 
with the other, focusing on the breathtaking vegeta- 


tion around me. Suddenly I felt a presence on the 
path and looked down to see a rattlesnake coiled up 
a few paces ahead. I nearly did an about-face in 
midair as the equally surprised snake slithered off 
into the scrub. 

Most of my friends said I was crazy to walk the 
Florida trail into the Big Cypress National Preserve 
(BCNP), located in the heart of southwest Florida's 
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Once into the swamp, I quickly became 
attuned to its serenity and unique ecosystem. 


2,400 square mile Big Cypress Swamp. Their con- 
cern stemmed mostly from their fear of snakes. Liv- 
ing on the edge of the preserve for five years, I had 
come to realize that the alligators and snakes don’t 
really offer much of a threat if common sense is 
exercised. Undue concern over imagined dangers 
cause many to bypass the quiet, subtle beauty of the 
swamp. Once I ventured in, I became quickly 
attuned to the serenity of this unique ecosystem. 

A friend from Oregon and I had come to the Oasis 
Airfield, off U.S. Highway 41, to hike 30 miles into 
the preserve. An hour’s drive southeast of Naples, 
the preserve — named more for its great expanse 
than the size of its trees — is situated on the north- 
ern border of Everglades National Park. We had 
come in January to avoid the hot, humid rainy sea- 
son and the abundant biting insects. From early 
summer through early fall, the swamp is usually like 


Most of the Florida Trail through Big Cypress 
Swamp is under water, especially after a good rain, left. 
Panther track, below, was photographed near the 
trail in the Big Cypress. A cat walked into camp in the 
Fakahatchee Strand. Snakes, such as this water 
moccasin, seem more afraid of people than vice versa. 
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a large river, sloping off toward the Gulf of Mexico 
and providing a critical flow of water to several 
southwest Florida cities as well as to the Everglades. 

As we began our hike at the southern terminus of 
the 1,300-mile Florida Trail, the rangers at the Oasis 
station told us that unusually heavy rains had put 
most of the path under water. But the sun was 
shining and our spirits were high as we signed the 
logbook at the trailhead and followed the red mar- 
kers along the edge of the field. 

Oasis, which now serves as a field office for the 
BCNP, had been the center of great public con- 
troversy in the late 1960s when developers proposed 
building a 39-square-mile jetport at the site which 
would have brought an estimated 1.5 million people 
into the area. Groups like the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration and the Tropical Audubon Society claimed 
that development of the airfield would result in de- 
struction of a great deal of critical habitat, result in 
severe water pollution, saltwater intrusion, and 
further curtail water flow to the Everglades National 
Park. Conservationists scored a significant victory 
when the plan was scrapped. 

In 1971 Congress authorized acquisition from pri- 
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vate landowners of 522,000 acres to help establish 
the preserve, and by 1974 an area of 570,000 acres 
had become federally protected as the Big Cypress 
National Preserve. 

Once past the airfield, we crossed some old log- 
ging roads through the pinelands and soon came to 
a flooded prairie. We saw a few cabins, and swamp 
buggy tracks criss-crossed everywhere. The Park 
Service estimates that some 500 people still live 
within the BCNP, with most along U.S. 41. Also 
along the road are quite a few Miccosukee and Semi- 
nole Indian villages, whose primary business is tour- 
ism. Recently archaeologists turned up more than 


100 Indian sites, indicating activity in the area as 
early as 2,400 B.C. However, after the Spanish sur- 
rendered Florida to the British in 1763, none of the 
aboriginal Indians stayed in the state. The Indians 
who now live in south Florida and in the BCNP — 
the Muskogean-speaking Cow Creek Seminoles and 
the Hitchili-speaking Miccosukees — are descen- 
dants of two groups forced into the region during 
the Third Seminole War in the mid-1800s. 

Our porous limestone path was soon under about 
a foot of water, but we pushed on, sticks in one 
hand, cameras in the other, carefully avoiding some 
monstrous holes. The tracks of a Florida panther 
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had been reported here recently, and my biggest 
hope in coming to the preserve was to spot one of 
these beautiful animals. 

Although the Park Service receives many reports 
of Florida panthers, their true population is un- 
known. Said to be quite common in the state until 
the early 1900s, less than 100 were estimated to exist 
in 1972, with half of those residing in Big Cypress 
Swamp. This is probably the last population of 
panthers in the southeastern United States, 
although a number of unconfirmed sightings of indi- 
vidual panthers have been made in several eastern 
states. The Florida panther has been a protected spe- 
cies since 1958. It is estimated that less than two 
dozen of these rarely seen cats now live in the pre- 
serve. 

The Florida black bear presently numbers some- 
where between 20 and 100. The Big C also hosts 
such relatively uncommon wildlife as the bald eagle, 
mangrove fox squirrel, wood stork, Cape Sable spar- 
row, and the short-tailed hawk. 

The water was knee-deep as we waded through 
a flooded plain of pond cypress. The trunks of the 
trees, which closely resemble their distant relative 


First campsite, left, some 7 miles out of Oasis, has a 
well and is maintained by Florida Trail Association. Hiker, 
in photo above, examines shell of tree snail, one of 
considerable number floating in water, perhaps remains 
from kite’s meal. Black bears still find the area to 
their liking. Population is estimated between 20 and 100. 
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the bald cypress, were bristling with red and purple 
bromeliads. As epiphytes — or air plants — these 
colorful flowers attach themselves to trees for sup- 
port but take their nourishment entirely from the 
air, sunlight and moisture. The broad, cupped 
leaves of many species of bromeliad collect rainwa- 
ter which carries the plants through the dry season. 
Various kinds of frogs, salamanders, snakes, snails, 
lizards and a host of insects, spiders and scorpions 
also take refuge in these convenient “water tanks.” 
By now there was so much water on the trail that 
we were wading from pine island to hammock; it 
was like trudging up a large, shallow river. As we 
passed through a flooded prairie of dwarf cypress, 
the echoes of our sloshing made it seem as if we 
were traveling along the bottom of a huge oil drum. 
Despite government protection, the outside world 
still intrudes on the preserve, posing threats in a 
variety of ways. Miami International Airport lies 
only about 30 miles east of the BCNP, and we heard 
many loud jets flying overhead. A few months ear- 
lier, a distressed aircraft flying over the swamp had 
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dumped thousands of gallons of fuel into the thick 
foliage. 

A trail marker led toward a pine island, so we 
pressed through the water. We welcomed dry land 
like seasick sailors and sat down to dump mud from 
our shoes. After a snack, I wandered off to investi- 
gate a pond | thought might be a “gator hole.” Alli- 
gators engineer these ponds by rooting out the mud 
and plants. When land developers in Big Cypress 
dug a huge canal to drain the swamp along a diffe- 
rent part of the trail, most of the alligators moved 
right in. Many of the remaining ones here spend 
weeks at a time in their dens. Although we never 
spotted any of these great reptiles, their holes in the 
big mounds were highly visible. Most of the aquatic 
creatures in the swamp find refuge in the holes dur- 
ing the dry season. Wood storks have been known 
to carry fish from a gator hole 75 miles to their nest- 
ing young. 

Most of the wood storks in the United States nest 
in Florida, with the largest colonies in the southern 
part of the state. Because of drainage in the swamp, 
the Florida nesting population is estimated to have 
dropped from over 75,000 in the 1930s to about 
12,000 birds in 1975. The BCNP now serves as a 
major feeding ground for the storks during the 
winter. 

A light rain fell on us the rest of the day, but it 
was a relief from the heat and humidity. The trail 
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The wood stork, an endangered species, finds good 
living in the Big Cypress Area. The bird is perhaps better 
known to many Floridians as ironhead or wood ibis. 


alternated between flooded plains of pond cypress 
and pinelands. One of the most enchanting spots 
we came upon was a stand of tall bald cypress that 
had escaped the logging efforts of the late 1940s and 
early 1950s. 

By dusk we had reached the first of two campsites 
on the trail that had freshwater wells — seven miles 
from the trailhead. The camp had dry firewood, 
chairs and a ground cloth provided by the Florida 
Trail Association, a group which maintains the en- 
tire route through the BCNP. 

Around the campfire that night, we listened to the 
horrendous snorting and squealing of wild hogs 
rooting close to our camp. These are actually feral 
hogs — escaped or intentionally put out on range by 
settlers in an earlier day, or perhaps even descended 
from animals brought to Florida by the Spanish. At 
any rate, they provide one source of food for the 
area’s panthers. 

Heavy rains continued through the night. By 
morning we were forced to turn back by the rising 
water. We were disappointed not to have made the 
next campsite almost 10 miles down the trail, but we 
both knew we would be back to explore the Big 
Cypress end of the Florida Trail. 
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Florida’s Endangered Wildlife 


Revised as of June 1, 1981 by ANNE SHAPIRO from original list by LOVETT WILLIAMS 


t is no coincidence that Florida has the dubious 
Taistinction of having more endangered wildlife 
species than just about any other state. Florida’s 
long marine peninsula harbors a large number of 
endemic wildlife forms adapted to fragile eco- 
systems. In our state, 37 resident forms of wildlife 
are listed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service as 
either endangered or threatened. A number of other 
species are under consideration for listing at this 
time. 

Florida has already lost at least eight species of 
birds and mammals, including the red wolf, zenaida 
dove, whooping crane and bison. The ivory-billed 
woodpecker and Bachman’s warbler are probably 
extirpated from Florida but may exist elsewhere. 
Two of the birds we have lost will never be brought 
back; the passenger pigeon and the Carolina para- 
keet are extinct. And in 1980, the dusky seaside 
sparrow, despite all efforts, declined to a known 
population of six birds, all males. 

Endangered species considerations in Florida, 
apart from recognition and protection, began mod- 
estly in the mid-1960s when the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission initiated annual aerial 
brown pelican nesting surveys and the Department 
of Natural Resources funded a manatee survey. We 
further involved ourselves in endangered species re- 
search in the early 1970s with a red-cockaded wood- 
pecker project. A Commission biologist also began 
participating in annual aerial bald eagle nesting sur- 
veys during this time. The Department of Natural 
Resources likewise increased its involvement in en- 
dangered species activities in the early 1970s with a 
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sea turtle nesting research project and a green sea 
turtle “head start” program. 

One of the first steps in our endangered species 
program was to identify the species in need of spe- 
cial consideration. In 1972, the Commission pub- 
lished the first official state endangered species list, 
with attendant protective regulations. This list con- 
sisted of 14 birds, 5 mammals, 2 reptiles and amphib- 
ians, and 1 fish. ‘“Threatened” species were added 
in 1973 and “Species of Special Concern’”’ (SSC) were 
included in 1979. Our official state list now contains 
99 species and subspecies: 33 endangered, 34 
threatened and 32 species of special concern. In 
1974, the Commission created, by resolution, the 
Endangered Species Technical Advisory Committee. 
Nine prominent members of Florida’s academic and 
scientific communities were recruited and appointed 
to serve on that committee. The committee, until its 
dissolution in early 1980, proved invaluable in for- 
mulating and recommending species for listing to 
the Commission. 

Florida embarked upon a truly substantive and 
comprehensive endangered species program in 1976 
when, as a consequence of the Endangered Species 
Act of 1973, federal monies became available specifi- 
cally for endangered species activities at a fed- 
eral/state funding ratio of 2:1. The Commission and 
the Department of Natural Resources entered into 
an Endangered Species Cooperative Agreement with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The bulk of both 
state agencies’ endangered species involvement is 
still carried out within the scope of this cooperative 
agreement. 


FLORIDA PANTHER 
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The Florida Endangered and Threatened Species 
Act of 1977 was enacted during the second year of 
our formal program. This Act underscored the 
state’s emphasis on conservation of endangered 
wildlife and it created an Endangered and 
Threatened Species Advisory Council to review the 
program and to recommend policies for manage- 
ment and research. 

An important part of the present national en- 
dangered species effort is through recovery plans 
prepared by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service-ap- 
pointed recovery teams. Recovery plans for the red- 
cockaded woodpecker, Everglade kite, dusky sea- 
side sparrow, eastern peregrine falcon, Kirtland’s 
warbler, southern bald eagle, eastern brown pelican, 
Cape Sable seaside sparrow, Florida panther, east- 
ern indigo snake, American crocodile, American alli- 
gator, Caribbean manatee, key deer, Indiana and 
gray bats, shortnose sturgeon, Okaloosa darter and 
Schaus’ and Bahamas swallowtail butterflies are in 
various stages of completion. These recovery plans 
delineate specific tasks which, if successfully accom- 
plished, should “recover” the species to a nonen- 
dangered status. 

The Commission and the Department of Natural 
Resources are currently committing nine and six 
man years respectively to endangered species con- 
siderations including, but not restricted to, the im- 
plementation of recovery plan tasks. The continued 
growth of Florida’s Endangered Species Program 
will be wholly dependent upon legislative and pub- 
lic support. Such growth is imperative if the state is 
to adequately and comprehensively provide for and 
ensure the continued existence of its endangered 
and threatened species. 

The following is a list of most of Florida’s en- 
dangered and threatened species and species of spe- 
cial concern, including information on each. It is 
based on the much more comprehensive informa- 
tion provided in the seven-volume Rare and En- 
dangered Biota of Florida series, made possible by 
grants from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Ed 
Ball Wildlife Foundation and the Florida Power and 
Light Company. Sponsoring organizations for the 
series were the Florida Audubon Society and Florida 
Defenders of the Environment, and preparation of 
the texts was accomplished by the Florida Commit- 
tee on Rare and Endangered Plants and Animals. 


BIRDS 


BACHMAN’S WARBLER: Legal Status—Endangered (State 
and U.S.); possibly extirpated; migrant in Florida. Trend— 
unknown. Distribution—unknown. Habitat—variety of 
woodlands. Threats—unknown. 


CAPE SABLE SEASIDE SPARROW: Legal Status— 
Endangered (State and U.S.); approximately 2,000-3,000 total 
birds. Trend—declining. Distribution—extreme southern and 
southwestern Florida. Habitat—fresh to brackish interior 
marshes. Threats—brush invasion, habitat destruction and 
predation by feral dogs and cats. 
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DUSKY SEASIDE SPARROW: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State and U.S.); only six remaining birds known, all males. 
Trend—declining. Distribution—Brevard County. Habitat— 
St. Johns River marshes. Threats—habitat alteration. 


KIRTLAND’S WARBLER: Legal Status—Endangered (State 
and U.S.); about 240 nesting pairs; migrant in Florida. Trend— 
increasing. Distribution—statewide. Habitat—unknown on 
migration. Threats—unknown in Florida. 


EVERGLADE KITE: Legal Status—Endangered (State and 
U.S.); approximately 650 birds. |Trend—increasing. 
Distribution—Everglades, Lake Okeechobee and Upper St. 
Johns River. Habitat—freshwater marshes. Threats—habitat 
destruction and alteration, and shooting. 


EASTERN PEREGRINE FALCON: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State and U.S.); migrant in Florida. Trend—unknown. Dis- 
tribution—some over-winter on coasts, in Keys and on Lake 
Okeechobee. Habitat—areas with plentiful food and perches. 
Threats—pesticides, shooting and collecting. 


IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State and U.S.); probably extirpated. Trend—unknown. Dis- 
tribution— unknown. Habitat—extensive, mature, hardwood 
forests. Threats—habitat destruction. 


RED-COCKADED WOODPECKER: Legal Status—Threat- 
ened (State); Endangered (U.S.); approximately 1,100 colonies 
in Florida with 2-5  birds/colony. Trend—declining. 
Distribution—statewide. Habitat—mature pine _ stands. 
Threats—removal of mature pines and short timber rotations. 


SOUTHERN BALD EAGLE: Legal Status—Threatened (State); 
Endangered (U.S.); approximately 250 nesting pairs, perhaps 
1,500 total birds. Trend—stable. Distribution—statewide; 
mainly peninsula. Habitat—large expanses of open water for 
feeding, surrounding areas for nesting and roosting. Threats— 
shooting and habitat destruction. 
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EASTERN BROWN PELICAN: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State); Endangered (U.S.); approximately 8,000 nesting pairs 
in Florida. Trend—stable. Distribution—coasts. Habitat—feed 
in shallow estuarine waters and nest on coastal islands. 
Threats— disturbance of nesting colonies, pesticides and habi- 
tat destruction. 


CUBAN SNOWY PLOVER: Legal Status—Endangered (State); 
approximately 100 nesting pairs in Florida. Trend—declining. 
Distribution—west coast beaches. Habitat— expansive, open, 
dry sandy beaches for nesting and sand flats for foraging. 
Threats— disturbance of nesting colonies and habitat altera- 
tion. 


FLORIDA GRASSHOPPER SPARROW: Legal Status— 
Endangered (State). Trend—unknown. Distribution—south/ 
central Florida. Habitat/ prairies with scattered saw palmettos 
and dwarf oaks one to two feet high, and cattle pastures. 
Threats— unknown. 


WOOD STORK: Legal Status— Endangered (State); Under Re- 
view (U.S.); approximately 10,000 birds. Trend—declining 
rapidly. Distribution—mainly peninsula. Habitat—fresh and 
brackish water wetlands. Threats—incompatible water level 
manipulations. 


CARACARA: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Trend—un- 
known. Distribution—prairie regions of south/central penin- 
sula. Habitat—dry and wet prairies and improved pastures. 
Threats— habitat destruction, road kills and illegal shooting. 


FLORIDA SANDHILL CRANE: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State); approximately 4,000-5,000 birds in Florida. Trend—sta- 
ble. Distribution—peninsula. Habitat—wet prairies, marshy 
lake margins. Threats—habitat destruction and disturbance. 


FLORIDA SCRUB JAY: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Trend—declining. Distribution—peninsula. Habitat—oak 
scrub. Threats—habitat destruction and fire suppression. 


SOUTEEASTERN KESTREL: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Trend—unknown. Distribution—statewide. Habitat— 
open pine forests, coastal areas, clearings with dead trees. 
Threats— unknown; possibly destruction of nesting habitat. 


ROSEATE TERN: Legal Status—Threatened (State); 250-300 
breeding pairs. Trend—unknown. Distribution—nests in keys 
and Dry Tortugas. Habitat—barren or sparsely vegetated 
coastal areas. Threats—nest predators, disturbance. 


LEAST TERN: Legal Status—Threatened (State). Trend— 
unknown. Distribution—mainly on coasts. Habitat—open, 
flat beaches, spoil banks and rooftops are used for nesting. 
Threats— habitat destruction and disturbance. 


WHITE-CROWNED PIGEON: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Trend—unknown. Distribution—Florida keys. Habi- 
tat—mangroves and tropical forests. Threats—habitat destruc- 
tion and shooting. 


BURROWING OWL: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend—de- 
clining. Distribution—central and southern peninsula. Habi- 
tat—high, sandy ground with little growth. Threats—habitat 
destruction. 


AMERICAN OYSTERCATCHER: Legal Status—SSC (State). 
Trend—unknown. Distribution—coasts. Habitat—beaches, 
mudflats and spoil islands. Threats—disturbance of nest sites 
and habitat destruction. 


LITTLE BLUE HERON, SNOWY EGRET, AND LOUISIANA 
HERON: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend—probably stable. 
Distribution— statewide. Habitat—wetlands. Threats—habitat 
degradation and destruction. 
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REDDISH EGRET: Legal Status—SSC (State); approximately 
300 birds. Trend—increasing slowly. Distribution—coasts of 
peninsula, nests mainly in south Florida. Habitat—nests on 
mangrove islands; feeds in surrounding shallows. Threats— 
disturbance of nest sites. 


ROSEATE SPOONBILL: Legal Status—SSC (State); 2,000- 
3,000 birds. Trend—stable or slightly increasing. Distribu- 
tion—coastal peninsula; nests in Florida Bay and Tampa Bay. 
Habitat—nests on mangrove islands, feeds in brackish and 
saltwater bodies. Threats—disturbance at nest sites, foraging 
habitat degradation. 


LIMPKIN: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend—slowly declin- 
ing. Distribution—peninsula. Habitat—slow-moving fresh- 
water rivers and streams. Threats— habitat degradation. 


MARIAN’S MARSH WREN: Legal Status—SSC (State). 
Trend—unknown. Distribution—Gulf coast. Habitat—salt or 
brackish water marshes. Threats—habitat destruction or 
degradation. 


WORTHINGTON’S MARSH WREN: Legal Status—SSC 
(State). Trend—unknown. Distribution—coasts in Nassau and 
Duval counties. Habitat—marshes. Threats—habitat destruc- 
tion and degradation. 


SCOTT’S SEASIDE SPARROW: Legal Status—SSC (State). 
Trend—declining. Distribution—central Gulf coast. Habitat— 
tidal marshes. Threats—habitat destruction and degradation. 


WAKULLA SEASIDE SPARROW: Legal Status—SSC (State). 
Trend—declining. Distribution—Gulf coast from Taylor Coun- 
ty to Franklin County. Habitat—tidal marshes. Threats— 
habitat destruction and degradation. 


SSC— Species of Special Concern 


DUSKY SEASIDE 
SPARROW 


The beauty and genius of a work of art may be recon- 
ceived, though its first material expression be destroyed; 
a vanished harmony may yet again inspire the composer; 
but when the last individual of a race of living things 
breathes no more, another heaven and earth must pass 
before such a one can be again.—William Beebe 
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MAMMALS 


FLORIDA PANTHER: Legal Status—Endangered (State and 
U.S.); probably fewer than 50 remaining. Trend—declining. 
Distribution—Big Cypress/Everglades region. Habitat—var- 
ied. Threats—persecution by man and dogs, and habitat de- 
struction. 


INDIANA BAT: Legal Status—Endangered (State and U.S.); 
perhaps extirpated from Florida. Trend—-unknown. Distribu- 
tion—Jackson County. Habitat—caves in winter, roost and 
breed in tree hollows in summer. Threats—human distur- 
bance. 


GRAY BAT: Legal Status—Endangered (State and U.S.). 
Trend—declining. Distribution—Jackson County. Habitat— 
caves. Threats—human disturbance. 


CARIBBEAN MANATEE: Legal Status—Endangered (State 
and U.S.); approximately 1,000 total. Trend—declining. 
Distribution—coastal, St. Johns River, west coast rivers. 
Habitat—sluggish rivers, shallow estuaries and saltwater bays. 
Threats—boat collisions and propellers, navigation locks, flood 
control structures, harassment, poaching, habitat degradation, 
cold snaps. 


KEY DEER: Legal Status—Threatened (State), Endangered 
(U.S.); about 500 total. Trend—stable. Distribution—lower 
keys, mainly Big Pine Key. Habitat—pine and hardwoods with 
year-round fresh water. Threats—habitat destruction, road 
kills, and artificial feeding. 


GOFF’S POCKET GOPHER: Legal Status— Endangered (State); 
probably extirpated. Trend—declining. Distribution—Brevard 
County. Habitat—sand pine scrub and coastal dune scrub of 
Pineda Ridge. Threats—habitat destruction. 


SILVER RICE RAT: Legal Status—Endangered (State), Under 
Review (U.S.). Trend—unknown. Distribution—lower keys. 
Habitat—freshwater marshes, mangrove fringes. Threats— 
habitat destruction. 


PALLID BEACH MOUSE: Legal Status—Endangered (State), 
possibly extinct. Trend—unknown. Distribution—Flagler and 
Volusia counties. Habitat—sand dunes. Threats—habitat de- 
struction. 
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KEY LARGO COTTON MOUSE: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State), Under Review (U.S.). Trend—declining. Dis- 
tribution—northern Key Largo. Habitat—mature tropical 
hammocks. Threats—habitat destruction. 


KEY LARGO WOODRAT: Legal Status— Endangered (State), 
Under Review (U.S.). Trend—declining. Distribution—north- 
ern Key Largo. MHabitat—mature tropical hammocks. 
Threats—habitat destruction. 


MANGROVE FOX SQUIRREL: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Trend—declining. Distribution—Collier County and 
northwestern Monroe County. Habitat—mature, open pine- 
lands, dry cypress stands and coastal broad-leaf tropical ever- 
green hammocks. Threats—habitat destruction. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE BEACH MOUSE: Legal Stat- 
us—Threatened (State). | Trend—declining. _ Distribu- 
tion—Choctawhatchee Bay. Habitat—sand dunes. 
Threats—habitat destruction, competition with house mice, 
feral house cats. 


PERDIDO BAY BEACH MOUSE: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Trend—unknown. Distribution—Perdido Bay. Hab- 
itat—coastal dunes. Threats—habitat distruction, feral house 
cats. 


FLORIDA MOUSE: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Trend—probably declining. Distribution—northern peninsula. 
Habitat—early successional sand pine scrub; favors gopher 
tortoise burrows. Threats—habitat destruction. 


FLORIDA BLACK BEAR: Legal Status—Threatened (State), 
except in Baker and Columbia counties and Apalachicola 
National Forest. Trend—probably declining. Distribution— 
scattered populations statewide. Habitat—dense cover. 
Threats—habitat destruction and persecution by man. 


EVERGLADES MINK: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Trend—unknown. Distribution—Lake Okeechobee to south- 
west coast. Habitat—freshwater wetlands. Threats—habitat 
destruction and degradation. 


KEY VACA RACCOON: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Trend—unknown. Distribution—Key Vaca. Habitat—red 
mangroves. Threats—habitat destruction. 


SHERMAN’S FOX SQUIRREL: Legal Status—SSC (State). 
Trend—probably declining. Distribution—central Florida. 
Habitat—longleaf pine-dominated sandhills. Threats—habitat 
destruction. 
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CHADWICK BEACH COTTON MOUSE: Legal Status—SSC 
(State); possibly extinct, last seen in 1938. Trend—unknown. 
Distribution— formerly coast of southwestern Sarasota Coun- 
ty. Habitat—unknown. Threats—unknown. 


EASTERN CHIPMUNK: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend— 
unknown. Distribution—a few square miles adjacent to the 
Yellow River, Okaloosa County. Habitat—deciduous woods 
and adjacent pinelands. Threat—habitat destruction. 


a 
FISHES 


OKALOOSA DARTER: Legal Status—Endangered (State and 
U.S.). Trend—declining. Distribution—six streams emptying 
into Choctawhatchee Bay in Okaloosa and Walton counties. 
Habitat—associated with aquatic vegetation in moderate to 
fast-flowing streams. Threats—habitat degradation and 
competition with brown darters. 


SHORTNOSE STURGEON: Legal Status—Endangered (State 
and U.S.); 10 specimens collected since 1900. Trend— 
unknown. Distribution—Big Lake George, Lake Crescent and 
St. Johns River. Habitat—rivers and estuaries. Threats— 
habitat degradation. 


KEY SILVERSIDE: Legal Status—Endangered (State); 
Trend—declining. Distribution—lower keys. Habitat—shal- 
low, open bays. Threats—habitat degradation and competition 
with exotics. 


BLUESTRIPE SHINER: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Under Review (U.S.). Trend—unknown. Distribution—Apa- 
lachicola River. Habitat—main stream river areas with sandy 
or otherwise hard bottoms. Threats—potential habitat deg- 
radation. 


CRYSTAL DARTER: Legal Status—Threatened (State), Under 
Review (U.S.); 1 specimen known from Florida in 1972. 
Trend—unknown. Distribution—Escambia River. Habitat— 
large sand or gravel bars; riffles and flowing pools. 
Threats—potential habitat degradation. 


BLACKMOUTH SHINER: Legal Status—Threatened (State); 
perhaps extinct. Trend—unknown. Distribution—Blackwater 
Bay drainage. Habitat—sand-bottom stream with moderate 
current, Threats— unknown. 


SHOAL BASS: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend—probably 
declining. Distribution—Chipola and Apalachicola rivers. 
Habitat—main river channels. Threats—potential habitat 
degradation. 


ATLANTIC STURGEON: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend— 
declining in some areas. Distribution—St. Johns and St. Marys 
rivers; Suwannee River to Perdido River. Habitat—salt water; 
spawns inland in large rivers. Threats—habitat degradation. 


OKALOOSA DARTER 
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LAKE EUSTIS PUPFISH: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend— 
increasing. Distribution—Oklawaha chain of lakes. Habitat— 
shallow water along white sandy beaches subject to heavy 


wave action. Threats—habitat degradation and shore zone al- 
teration. 


SALTMARSH TOPMINNOW: Legal Status—SSC (State). 
Trend—unknown. Distribution—estuaries of Escambia Bay. 
Habitat—tidal ponds, creeks and marshes near river mouths. 
Threats—habitat degradation. 


RIVULUS: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend—unknown. 
Distribution—estuaries of the lower third of the peninsula. 
Habitat—mosquito ditches and estuarine boundaries. 
Threats—habitat degradation. 


HARLEQUIN DARTER: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend— 
unknown; probably stable. Distribution—Escambia River. 
Habitat—shallow riffles with moderate to swift currents. 
Threats— habitat degradation. 


SOUTHERN TESSELATED DARTER: Legal Status—SSC 
(State). Trend—unknown. Distribution—lower Oklawaha riv- 
er. Habitat—small to medium sized streams. Threats—Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal. 


KEY BLENNY: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend—stable. 
Distribution—Looe Keys. Habitat—channels between coral in 
water 15 feet or less in depth. Threats—coral collecting. 


SUWANNEE BASS: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend—prob- 
ably stable. Distribution—lower parts of Suwannee, Santa Fe 
and Ochlockonee rivers. Habitat—shoal areas with moderate 
to swift currents, sand bottom, high pH. Threats—habitat 
degradation. 


SSC— Species of Special Concern 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 


ATLANTIC LEATHERBACK: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State and U.S.), Trend—declining. Distribution—coasts. Hab- 
itat—marine environment. Threats—illumination of beaches 
during nesting season, nest predation by raccoons. 


GREEN TURTLE: Legal Status—Endangered (State and U.S.). 
Trend—declining. Distribution—coasts. Habitat—marine en- 
vironment. Threats—disturbance of nest sites. 


ATLANTIC RIDLEY TURTLE: Legal Status—Endangered 
(State and U.S.). Trend—declining. Distribution—coasts. Hab- 
itat—marine environment. Threats—none in Florida. 


Wallace Hughes 


SHOAL BASS 
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ATLANTIC HAWKSBILL TURTLE: Legal Status—Endan- 
gered (State and U.S.). Trend—declining. Distribution—south 
Florida coasts. Habitat—marine environment. Threats— 
commercial exploitation. 


AMERICAN CROCODILE: Legal Status—Endangered (State 
and U.S.); fewer than 20 breeding females. Trend—unknown. 
Distribution—Everglades National Park and northern Keys. 
Habitat—coastal swamps, brackish and saltwater bays, aban- 
doned coastal canals. Threats— habitat destruction. 


PINE BARRENS TREE FROG: Legal Status—SSC (State), En- 
dangered (U.S.). Trend—unknown. Distribution—in Oka- 
loosa, Santa Rosa, Walton and Holmes counties. Habitat—hill- 
side seepage bogs. Threats—habitat destruction. 


ATLANTIC SALTMARSH WATER SNAKE: Legal Status— 
Endangered (State), Threatened (U.S.). Trend—unknown. 
Distribution— Volusia, Brevard and Indian River counties. 
Habitat—tidal creeks and salt marshes. Threats—habitat de- 
struction. 


SHORT-TAILED SNAKE: Legal Status—Threatened (State), 
Under Review (U-.S.). Trend—probably declining. Distribu- 
tion—Central Florida north to Columbia and Suwannee coun- 
ties. Habitat—sandhills and adjacent scrub. Threats—habitat 
destruction. 


EASTERN INDIGO SNAKE: Legal Status—Threatened (State 
and U.S.). Trend—declining. Distribution—statewide. Hab- 
itat—pine flatwoods, tropical hammocks, high pinelands. 
Threats—collecting and habitat destruction. 


KEY MUD TURTLE: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Trend—probably declining. Distribution—lower Keys. Hab- 
itat—brackish and fresh water. Threats—habitat destruction. 


ATLANTIC LOGGERHEAD TURTLE: Legal Status—Threat- 
ened (State and U.S.). Trend—declining. Distribution—coasts. 
Habitat— marine environment. Threats—disturbance on nest- 
ing grounds, nest predators. 


BLUE-TAILED MOLE SKINK: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Trend—probably declining. Distribution—Lake Wales 
ridge in Polk and Highlands counties. Habitat—sand pine 
scrub. Threats—habitat destruction. 


SAND SKINK: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Trend—probably declining. Distribution—Highlands, Polk, 
Lake and Marion counties. Habitat—sand pine scrub and “tur- 
key oak communities.” Threats—habitat destruction. 


CROCODILE 


Wallace Hughes 
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SUWANNEE 
COOTER 


BIG PINE KEY RINGNECK SNAKE: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State). Trend— probably declining. Distribution—Big Pine Key. 
Habitat—rocky pine scrub. Threats—habitat destruction. 


MIAMI BLACK-HEADED SNAKE: Legal Status—Threatened 
(State); Under Review (U.S.). Trend—probably declining. 
Distribution—Dade County and Key Largo. Habitat—sandy 
soils in flatwoods, tropical hammocks, vacant lots, and shrubby 
growth pastures. Threats—habitat destruction. 


FLORIDA BROWN SNAKE: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Trend—probably declining. Distribution— threatened in lower 
Keys only. Habitat—rocky pine forests near water. Threats— 
habitat destruction. 


FLORIDA RIBBON SNAKE: Legal Status—Threatened (State). 
Trend—probably declining. Distribution—threatened in lower 
Keys only. Habitat—edges of fresh- and salt-water bodies in 
Spartina and mangrove. Threats—habitat destruction. 


FLORIDA KEYS MOLE SKINK: Legal Status—SSC (State). 
Trend—probably declining. Distribution—Florida Keys and 
Dry Tortugas. Habitat—sandy areas. Threats—habitat destruc- 
tion. 


FLORIDA GOPHER TURTLE: Legal Status—SSC (State). 
Trend—probably declining. Distribution—statewide. Hab- 
itat—beach scrub, sand pine scrub, sandhills, live oak ham- 
mocks and old field successional stages. Threats—commercial 
exploitation, habitat destruction. 


FLORIDA GOPHER FROG: Legal Status—SSC (State). 
Trend—probably declining. Distribution—central and north 


Florida. Habitat—sandhills and sand pine scrub; often inhabits 
gopher turtle burrows. Threats—habitat destruction. 


SUWANNEE COOTER: Legal Status—SSC (State), Under Re- 
view (U.S.). Trend—declining. Distribution—west Florida, 
Tampa Bay to Apalachicola region. Habitat—rivers and spring 
runs. Threats—exploitation, harassment and habitat degrada- 
tion. 


AMERICAN ALLIGATOR: Legal Status—SSC (State), Threat- 
ened (U.S.). Trend—increasing. Distribution—statewide. Hab- 
itat— freshwater areas. Threats—habitat degradation. 


RED RAT SNAKE: Legal Status—SSC (State). Trend— probably 
declining. Distribution—protected in lower Keys only. 
Habitat— pinewoods. Threats—habitat destruction. 


BARBOUR’S MAP TURTLE: Legal Status—SSC (State). 
Trend—unknown. Distribution— Apalachicola and Chipola riv- 
ers. Habitat—rivers. Threats— exploitation. 


SSC— Species of Special Concern O 
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Hunter Education News 


cr the Hunter Education Program, the matter of hunting ethics receives much attention. The term con- 
notes deep respect for the quarry as well as for the traditions of the sport. Most hunters comply with 
the rules, whether written or merely a matter of custom. Unfortunately, the small percentage of slob 
hunters, because they are afield with sporting arms, are often confused with sportsmen by the non-hunting 
segment of our population. ‘“One’s actions speak so loudly that others often do not hear what he says.” 
How does the public see you and your actions afield? How does your conduct on a hunt stack up with the 
National Rifle Association’s Code of Ethics? 


e Cross fences at anchor posts or stiles. 
NRA HUNTER’S CODE OF ETHICS 


| will consider myself an invited guest of the 
landowner, seeking his permission, and so 
conducting myself that | may be welcome in 
the future. 


e Leave gates as you found them. 
e Do not litter fields and gamelands. 


e@ Thank the landowner for the privilege of 


| will obey the rules of safe gun handling and hunting. 


will courteously but firmly insist that others 


who hunt: with medo the came e Respect other hunters’ stands and blinds. 


will obey all game laws and regulations, and @ Remind others of hunting manners. 


will insist that my companions do likewise. : : 
y P e Honor your hunting partner’s zone of fire. 


| will do my best to acquire those marksmanship 
and hunting skills which ensure clean, sports- 
manlike kills. 


@ Be courteous to fellow hunters. 


e Match the firearm to the game sought. 


will support conservation efforts which can 
ensure good hunting for future generations of 
Americans. 


e Assist with sportsmen’s club activities. 


@ Practice best principles of game conservation. 


| will pass along to younger hunters the attitudes 
and skills essential to a true outdoor sports- 
man. 


e Encourage good wildlife management 
practices. 


e@ Support conservation programs. 
During class discussion, we review many ethical 
practices. The following is a partial list for you 
to use to check your actions in Florida’s fields 
and forests. 

@ Obey game laws and regulations. 

e@ Improve your marksmanship. 


e@ Take only the game you intend to use. 


@ Keep your dogs off private land. 


e Ask permission to hunt. 


Art from Florida Hunter Education Handbook 


e@ Invite the landowner to hunt with you. 


@ Respect property by hunting away from The hunter’s ethical actions in regard to the land, 
buildings. to wildlife and to fellow hunters are ways of en- 

‘ suring the future of hunting in Florida. 
@ Stay out of unharvested crops and fields. —Frank Disbrow @ 
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The Making Of 
A Fisherman 


My father’s about as avid a fisherman 
as ever cast a Lucky 13. And he raised a 
brood of fishermen despite himself. 


I really doesn’t take long to make a kid intoa 
fisherman. One short trip will do it, one visit 
to a local creek bank. But not all youngsters are 
so lucky to have such an experience. Many fathers 
are too busy to go fishing. More than a few don’t 
give a hang about fishing at all. 

My father was different from all of them. He’s 
about as avid a fisherman as ever cast a Lucky 13 
toward a bassy-looking log sunk in the shadows. 
And he raised a brood of fishermen and hunters 
despite himself. 

If he had a failing, it was that he was old 
fashioned. ‘‘Kid’s gotta pay his dues,” he used to 
say. “Only then can he advance up the ladder and 
call himself a fisherman.” Boy, did I ever pay my 
dues. 

| started fishing with him at age three when he 
strapped me into a life jacket and together we 
discovered the wonders of the local streams and 
rivers. By age eight, a typical Wednesday after- 
noon in the summer would begin when he closed 
his store, whistled up his eldest and helped me load 
his double-ended Cajun pirogue into the station 
wagon. 

From there, it was all downhill—for me at least. 
| was given the privilege of dragging the boat from 
car to shore as his shoulder was bothering him 
again, as it did each Wednesday afternoon. And 
since my casting skills were something less than 
pinpoint in their accuracy, | was allowed the 
opportunity of paddling and the experience of 
watching him fish. “That’s the way to learn, boy,” 
he often said. ‘Just watch how | do it. And keep 
paddling.” 

At trip’s end, the boat had to be hauled back up 
the hill, the gear cleaned and stowed until the next 
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Wednesday and fish dressed in preparation for the 
ritual weekly meal of bass. 

It didn’t take me too long to figure all this out. 
One day | screwed up my courage and forcefully 
presented my case. 

“Okay, Daddy, ” | told him. “I’ve been pad- 
dling you up and down this creek for the past four 
years and fishin’ times have been lean from the 
back seat. What’s fair is 30 minutes each of fish- 
ing and paddling. Since this pirogue’s stern is the 
same as its bow, all we gotta do is turn around 
every half hour.” 

“By George, boy, | think you’re right,” he 
replied. “By the way, you got a watch?” 

He had me there. | paddled. Yes, those were 
lean times but there were afternoons that more 
than made up for it. Daddy’s fear of serpents was 
well known. And one Wednesday when we were 
floating down a small stream, a little water snake 
hopped from its sun-baked limb into the boat. It 
must be explained that a pirogue is a rather tipsy 
craft. To use one, a fisherman must develop a 
finely tuned sense of balance. It even helps to 
sneeze dead ahead or astern. 

The snake was located somewhere around my 
ankles and | must admit the contortions | was 
executing were enough to wiggle the boat. This 
upset Daddy no end. 

“What’s the matter with you, boy? You trying 
to turn us over?” 

“Nope,” | muttered. 
boat somewhere.” 

He didn’t look around to confirm my state- 
ments. He didn’t bother to reply. From a sitting 
start in the bow he shot up and over, landing rod 
and all with a hearty splash. The only thing left 


“There’s a snake in the 
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floating was his hat. And the boat didn’t even 


wiggle. 

The next Wednesday Daddy walked into the 
house after locking up the store and appointed the 
next son down the line as his new “fishing” 


partner. . | 
Nowadays | don’t get to fish with Daddy very 


much. But I’ve learned well the lessons he taught. 
My son, Burke, is five. . 

Recently he and | took an offshore trip and it 
wasn’t long before we had a big sailfish latched 
onto the lightest spinning outfit aboard. When the 


By BIFF LAMPTON 
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fish was finally subdued, | led it carefully around 
to the stern and laid hold of the bill, But in the 
process, | somehow forgot to place the rod in its 
holder. There | stood, an angry sailfish in one 
hand, the rod in the other, the holder out of reach 
and Burke was enjoying the spectacle from his 
perch on the console. 

“Burke,” | hollered desperately. “Bring me the 
gaff and I'll let you hold the rod when I pull the 
fish on board,” 

The noise set the sail off again and my attention 
was suddenly forced to other, more immediate 
tasks, When it quieted, | glanced around and there 
was Burke still standing on the console seat, 

“Bring me the gaff!” | bellowed. 

“Okay, Daddy,” he said calmly. “But what's 
a gaff?” 

I can see I'm gonna have trouble with that boy, 
Maybe I'll have better luck with his brother. 0 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


BANKS 
NUMBER 
TWO 


Felix G. “Jerry” Banks was 
named the assistant executive 
director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission during 
the board’s meeting in May. 

Banks, who has been serving as 
director of the Division of 
Fisheries, replaces H.E. Wallace 
who retired July 1. 

A graduate of North Carolina 
State University, Banks was first 
employed by the Commission in 
1948 as a fisheries biologist 


assigned to the St. Johns River. 
In November 1950 he assumed 
the duties of regional fisheries 
biologist in the Northwest Re- 
gion. 

From there he was appointed 
assistant chief of the division in 
1957 and was promoted to 
director in 1977. Banks is a 
member of the American Fish- 
eries Society and has been 
certified by that organization as 
a fisheries scientist. He served 
from 1973-74 as president of the 
southern division of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society and cur- 
rently serves on the scientific 
advisory board of the Bass Re- 
search Foundation. 


In 1969 he received the 


ae 
Banks 


Governor’s Conservation Award 
and Wildlife Conservation Award 
presented by the Office of the 
Governor and the Florida Wild- 
life Federation. 


FISHERIES PERSONNEL CHANGES 


q fal 
yen ahs 


Holcomb 


Moving up into the position of 
director of the Division of 
Fisheries is Dennis ‘‘Smokie”’ 
Holcomb. Holcomb has been 
assistant D-] coordinator and 
chief of the bureau of fisheries 
research since 1977. 

A graduate of Hiram College, 
Ohio and the University of 
Michigan, he has been employed 
by the Commission since 1964. 
In May 1967 he was appointed 
to head the Commission’s first 
modern fisheries research labor- 


atory at Eustis. His principal 
work areas have included state- 
wide water quality investigations 
of recreational lakes and the 
controversial Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal. 
Dennis 
section 


Hammond, formerly 
chief for commercial 
fisheries, is the new assistant 
director of the Division of 
Fisheries. Forrest Ware has been 
reassigned to the position of 
chief of the bureau of fisheries 
research, 


Record Fish Program Changes 


A number of changes in the state record fish program were re- 
cently initiated. The spotted gar and the gizzard shad were removed 


from the record list. 


The minimum weight required for record consideration was lower- 
ed for a number of species and now stands as follows: red-fin 
pickerel--9 ounces; Florida gar--10 pounds; American shad--3 pounds; 
white catfish--3 pounds; spotted sunfish (stumpknocker)--12 ounces. 

Two new species were added to the list--the redeye bass set at 
6 pounds and the flier, minimum weight requirement 12 ounces. 


a _______ 
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Florida 
Duck Stamp 


A Michigan artist is closer to 
his goal of moving to Florida, 
thanks to his winning the 1981- 
82 Florida Waterfowl Stamp 
contest. 

Clark Sullivan, 35, of Swartz 
Creek, won the competition 
sponsored by the Commission 
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with an acrylic painting of a 
widgeon drake. 

A high school history and art 
teacher, Sullivan said this was 
only the second competition he 
had entered. Last year, he was 
runner-up in the Michigan duck 
stamp contest. His entry in the 
Florida competition was spurred 
by a newspaper clipping a friend 
sent him. 

“My family and | come to 
Florida each spring break,” Sul- 
livan said. “Our plans are to 
eventually move to Florida to 
live.” 

Sullivan will receive no mon- 
etary compensation from the 
state for his design, selected by 
the Commissioners and members 
of the Florida Waterfowl Advi- 
sory Committee. However, past 
experience has shown artists can 
reap considerable financial gain 
from private sale of the winning 
design. 

An avid waterfowl hunter, 
Sullivan is co-chairman of the 
Greater Flint, Mich. Ducks Un- 
limited chapter and is designing a 
pewter plate for fundraising 
efforts by the group. 

In addition to painting, Sulli- 
van is a decorative decoy carver 
and a taxidermist. 

His design will grace the 
1981-82 Florida duck stamp 
which is required of all water- 
fowl hunters in Florida between 
the ages of 15 and 65. Proceeds 
from the sale of the $3.25 
stamp are used to promote 
waterfowl research and manage- 
ment in the state. 


1981-82 Florida Waterfowl Stamp 
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WILDLIFE ALERT GETS TOP 
NAME ENDORSEMENTS 


Actors Bob Urich and Robert Fuller, along with Miami Dolphins 
quarterback Bob Griese, have joined the effort to thwart violators of 
state wildlife and freshwater fish laws in Florida. 

They each volunteered to appear in individual public service 
announcements promoting the Wildlife Alert reward program. The 
television spots will be aired throughout Florida this year. 

The recently completed spots were shown to the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Wildlife Alert Reward Association in Homosassa Springs 
June 19. 

The Association, composed of 13 Florida citizens who oversee the 
reward program, also discussed the current status of Wildlife Alert. 

Association members learned that $21,000 has been paid as of 
May 31 to 151 persons who qualified for rewards after reporting 
violators or suspicious activities to the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 

Since the program began in November 1979, more than 400 
persons have been charged with wildlife and freshwater fish law 
violations as a result of Wildlife Alert calls. 

Persons wishing to contribute to the reward fund may send their 
tax-deductible donations to the Wildlife Alert Reward Association, 
3620 North Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33309. 


with an 11”x14” mat. No more 
than two entries per artist will 
be accepted. Entries will be 
accepted between November 2 
and December 14. Copies of the 
rules are available by writing the 
Waterfowl Stamp Contest Coor- 
dinator, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, 620 South 
Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 
32301. 


1982-83 Florida 
Waterfowl 
Stamp Contest 


Contest rules for the 1982-83 
Florida Waterfowl Stamp Design 
are now available. Designs must 
be 7”x10”, horizontal, mounted 


NEW STATE RECORD FISH 


A new state record warmouth, a 1 Ib. 9 oz. specimen, was caught 
by Bill Rasmussen Jr. of Fort Walton Beach on May 7, 1981. The 
fish fell for a live cricket presented via spinning gear. Roberts Pond 
on Eglin Air Force Base gave up the prize winner that topped the 
previous record by 2 ounces. 

Buford C. White Jr. of Sneads claimed a state record for redeye 
bass. White landed the 6 Ib. 6 oz. trophy from a catwalk below Jim 
Woodruff dam on the Apalachicola River. A white crappie jig turned 
the trick. 

A 1 |b. flier caught on a Beetle Spin by Butch Taylor of Tallahas- 
see made the state record list. The fish came from a Leon County 
pond. 
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Fish Honored Second Time 


Fish 


Wesley Fish of Lakeland was 
named the 1981 Fish Manage- 
ment Specialist of the Year 
during the Commission meeting 
in May. 

This marks an unprecedented 
second time Fish has been 
accorded the honor from _ his 
coworkers, having won the award 
in 1976. 

Fish is employed by the Com- 
mission in the South Region 
where he works with biologist 
Phil Chapman in the sportfish 
introduction program. 


NOTES 
FROM THE 
FIELD 


Wildlife officers from the 
Everglades and South regions 
recently arrested three individ- 
uals on charges of illegally selling 
alligator hides. Some 347 hides 
were either sold or offered for 
sale by the trio. Investigators for 
the Commission had infiltrated 
the organization over the past 18 
months. Legal market value of 
the hides is $28,000. The mas- 
termind of the organization? Of- 
ficers referred to her as a “‘little 
old lady.” 


KK KK KK 


On May 19, a fish kill began in 
the Lake Jessup area of the St. 
Johns River. By the 22nd, ap- 
proximately 250,000 fish weigh- 
ing about 500,000 pounds were 
belly-up. Low water and blue- 
green algae in the 10,000-acre 


lake in Seminole County com- 
bined to produce near-dawn 
oxygen levels approaching zero. 
Efforts of the Ocala, Eustis Lab 
and St. Johns River project staffs 
determined the kill was 99 per- 
cent large gizzard shad with low 
numbers of gar, bluegill and tila- 
pia. Seining produced virtually 
no game fish in the shallow 
waters near shore. More severe 
kills are expected in this nutri- 
ent-rich area of the river. 


26K OK 


Wildlife Officer John R. Reed 
of Broward County represented 
the Commission as the 1980 
Wildlife Officer of the Year at 
the annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Association of Fish and 
Wildlife Agencies. 

Reed, 30, has been with the 
Commission for the past four 
years. A graduate of Florida 
International University, he was 
originally assigned to Palm Beach 
County. 
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CARNIVOROUS 
PLANTS 


here is something fascinatingly eerie about a 

plant that traps and “‘eats” insects. Maybe it’s a 
shrouded hint that perhaps here is something more 
than a plant—a link, possibly between plants and 
animals. Not true, of course, but such unsettling 
thoughts give rise to speculative “what ifs” that are 
grist for the mill of an overactive imagination. 

One such species is the white-top pitcher plant. 
The “pitcher” is not a flower, but a leaf that forms 
an elongated tube. The lower part of this specialized 
bug trap is green, the upper part white with red vein- 
like markings, making it conspicuous to human eyes 
and apparently attractive to wandering insects. 

The inner surface of the tube is lined with down- 
pointing hairs, making it easy for an insect to enter 
but resisting its effort at backtracking. Eventually, 
the insect falls into the solution in the bottom and 
its body is broken down—digested—by the action of 
bacteria and protozoa. 

Found in open, acid bogs as well as in low pine 
flatwoods where the soil is wet at least seasonally, 
this is a species of the Panhandle from the Apala- 
chicola River westward. 

The water sundew is another insect-eating plant. 
A wide-ranging species, it occurs over much of eastern 
North America. Related forms grow on boggy 
ground, but this particular one thrives in an aquatic 


WATER SUNDEW Lovett Williams 


habitat. The leaf surfaces are tipped with stalked 
glands that secrete a sticky substance, fatal for for- 
aging insects. Once an insect touches a drop of the 
sticky exudate, it starts to struggle but only succeeds 
in further ensnaring itself. The long stalked glands 
respond to the stimulus of the struggling insect and 
bend toward it, further tying the hapless creature. 
Soon, the secretion digests the bug. 

Draining boggy lands for farming and planting 
trees, along with deep burning fires during prolonged 
drought, are among the threats to Florida's unusual 
meat-eating plants.—Morrie Naggiar. 


